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Foreign Affairs, Lobanov-Rostovsky, was described by his out-
standing ambassador, Roman Rosen, as a man "quite ignorant of
Far Eastern affairs . . . [his] ideas of China and Japan were
mostly connected with pictures of pig-tailed mandarins on boxes
of tea, or red lacquer cups and saucers . . . there was a total ab-
sence of any clear conception of what the aims of our Far Eastern
policy should be." 14

Lobanov's successor, Mikhail Muraviev, who was in charge of
foreign affairs in the decisive years from 1897 to 1900, was de-
scribed by another envoy (Osten-Saken) as a "fast liver" and an
ignoramus.15 Muraviev's successor, Count Lamsdorff, who re-
mained at the head of the Foreign Office from 1900 to 1905, was
"afflicted with hysterical shyness ... a narrow-mind" but "de-
voted to the Throne." 16

The outstanding personalities during this Far Eastern Decade
were Sergei Witte, officially Minister of Finance until 1903, and
General Alexei Kuropatkin, who was much liked at the Tsar's
court and who had earned military fame in central Asia; somewhat
later, Ivan Bezobrazov and the Minister of the Interior, Vyache-
slav Plehve, emerged as the most extreme proponents of reaction
at home and uncompromising opposition to England and Japan in
foreign affairs.

In Far Eastern matters, the differences among these men centered
around the degree of their expansionist dynamism. All of them
accepted the Russian mission in the Far East as a matter of fact;
all of them strove to extend Russian influence over the whole of
northern Asia, including Korea and at least northern China. Witte,
however, who realized better than the others the extent of Rus-
sian weakness in Asia, consistently sought to avoid a crisis in Russo-
English relations and therefore became increasingly moderate.
General Kuropatkin, on the other hand, strongly opposed Witte's
middle-of-the-road policy and advocated strong measures against
China; from 1900 on he was able to reduce Witte7s influence with
the Tsar and eventually replaced him. Soon Kuropatkin himself
became too circumspect for the extremists, and the most intran-
sigent group, consisting of Bezobrazov, Admiral Abaza, and Plehve,
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